excess of their numerical proportions. Thus the Germans had no
fewer than 4,428 elementary schools (figures for 1936), 83 secondary
and public schools, one university and two technical colleges. In
addition, they possessed 182 special schools, giving instruction in
agriculture, commercial and vocational training, musical and pedagogic
instruction, nursing, etc.

The Hungarian minority had 854 elementary schools, seven secondary
schools, and a number of other institutions.

One hundred and sixty-eight elementary schools catered for Polish
children, in addition to one secondary, three special, and 19 adult
education schools.

The attached table shows what Czechoslovakia did for her minorities
in the field of education alone. All these minority schools and
numerous other institutions, such as theatres, libraries and other
cultural enterprises, were financed by the State. It would be interesting
to compare this generous attitude towards minorities with the treat-
ment meted out by 'the neighbouring countries to their Czechoslovak
minorities. The Czechoslovak minority in Germany had no schools
whatsoever.

But schools are important only by reason of what is taught in them.
Czechoslovakia was extremely generous in respect of German schooling,
there were fewer children to a class in German schools than in the
corresponding Czech schools, that is, the Germans also had more
teachers in proportion to scholars than the Czechs, But what German
teachers taught and German children learnt in these schools that
were subventioned by a democratic State was eventually the rabble-
rousing frenzy of German Nazism.

It is interesting to note the several stages in the development of
Czecho-German relations. In 1919 all the German parties bitterly
opposed the very formation and existence of the Czechoslovak State.
The radical political groups among the German minority established
contact with nationalist circles in Austria and Germany, and particu-
larly with irredentist societies, such as the Verein fifr das Deutschtum
im Ausland (League for Gennanity Abroad)/which under the guise
of cultural activities promoted Germany's reactionary demands for
the incorporation of all German populations within the Reich. It is
to be noted that the Sudeten-German Social Democrats, although
refusing co-operation with the extreme German nationalists, formulated
a programme that was hardly less chauvinistic in its claims for secession
than that of the other parties.

The forerunners of the German Nazis, the Deutschnationale
(Lodgeman-group) formed a ** Combat Front " against'collaboration
with the Czechs. Other German groups, however, acquired a more
realistic outlook and came to believe in co-operation. They were
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